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1 32 Reviews of Books 

History of the University of Virginia, 1819-1919. By Philip 
Alexander Bruce, LL.B., LL.D. Volumes III. and IV. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. x, 403; 376. Each 
$4.50.) 

Such readers of Dr. Brace's opening volumes as were chiefly inter- 
ested in Jefferson and his Virginian associates, in the early struggles of 
the new university, and in the light thrown upon contemporary con- 
ditions, may perhaps feel a decline of interest during their perusal of 
the present installment of this extensive work. Graduates and friends 
of the institution, on the other hand, to whom the salient facts of its 
founding have long been more or less known, may find their interest in- 
creasing rather than diminishing as the historian progresses in his nar- 
rative. These third and fourth volumes exhibit as fully as did the 
first and second Dr. Bruce's thoroughly satisfactory handling of his 
abundant materials, with the additional advantage, in the opinion of at 
least one reader, that the pages devoted to the period of the Civil War 
enable the writer to give expression to his most generous emotions and, 
in consequence, afford a happy illustration of his powers as a man of 
letters. The sketches of the alumni who fell in the service of the Con- 
federacy and the description of the antecedents of the student body to 
be found at pages 272-275 of the third volume challenge admiration and 
are likely to be considered by many as forming the most notable por- 
tion of one of the most remarkable works of its kind in our literature. 

Four periods in the life of the University of Virginia are covered 
in these two volumes: "Expansion and Reformation, 1842-1861 ", "The 
War, 1861-1865 ", " Reconstruction and Expansion, 1865-1895 ", and 
"Restoration, 1895-1904", the last period deriving its name from the 
destructive fire of 1895, which is effectively described. A series of 
articles would scarcely do justice to this immense mass of topics and 
details, but a review may at least bear witness to the skill with which 
they are arranged. Points of special significance are the honor system, 
perhaps, next to the elective system, that feature of the institution which 
has been most widely discussed outside the limits of Virginia; the riot 
of 1845, extraordinary in the history of college discipline; the uni- 
versity's most distinguished alumnus, Edgar Allan Poe, who receives 
a few suggestive pages; the influence of the institution on higher and 
secondary education with valuable sketches of ante-bellum and post- 
bellum headmasters ; the evolution of academic degrees — but such a list 
tends to be as tiresome as it is valueless. 

As was to have been expected, the fourth volume has much more 
to say about athletics than its predecessors found to be necessary. An 
unathletic elderly alumnus has only admiration for the sympathy and 
knowledge Dr. Bruce displays in his treatment of this somewhat par- 
lous topic in modern educational history; and, if more strenuous and 
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youthful alumni are not satisfied with what they get, they may be recom- 
mended to read the odes of Pindar in the original. The learning of 
Professor Gildersleeve will be of service to such as follow this advice, 
which suggests the fact that the portraits of some of the early professors 
— for example, Gildersleeve himself, Sylvester the mathematician, 
George Frederick Holmes, another transplanted scholar who is still the 
present writer's standard for wide and deep erudition, and John B. 
Minor, the famous teacher of law — ought to be the subject of special 
mention. As with the preceding volumes, the proofreading, although 
not precisely impeccable, is very good ; and we may expect that the con- 
cluding fifth volume will be furnished with the elaborately thorough 
index which so important a work obviously demands. 

W. P. Trent. 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1918. Volume II. Autobiography of Martin Van Buren. Ed- 
ited by J. C. Fitzpatrick. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1920. Pp. 808.) 

Van Buren's Autobiography is a better book than most people ex- 
pected from the writer, but it leaves something to be desired. Similarly, 
it reveals Van Buren as a more effective political leader than many of 
us thought he was, while at the same time it shows us a man with serious 
shortcomings. The book is a faithful and unconscious reflection of the 
man. Van Buren was lacking in political courage, which is to say he 
lacked the power to outline a policy and make other people think it 
right. He did not lead in the realm of ideas. He talked much about 
old republican ideals, and there is reason to believe that in some im- 
portant crises he acted in conformity with such ideals, as in the matter 
of internal improvements. But such crises never arose through his 
forcing them into the foreground. They were ever the results of the 
actions of other men. It was his failing that he lacked originality. 

On the other hand, he possessed more than most men in public life 
the power of keeping steady a political situation, once it had been cre- 
ated. He was calm, self-controlled, vigilant, and personally kind and 
conciliating. He did not lose himself in the excitement of the moment. 
He came into eminence in the wake of other men, solving their problems 
for them. Crawford first, and Jackson second, were the men who gave 
him the opportunity to display his great and peculiar talents. None were 
ever better served by their lieutenants than they by him. After a while 
it happened through unexpected fortune that he himself had in his hands 
the helm of state. He held it in a most uncertain and ineffective man- 
ner. His task was to bind up the loose ends of the bank controversy. 
Jackson placed the government in his hands and pointed out the sub- 
treasury as the means of closing up the matter in hand. Van Buren 



